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starboard wing tip, and a white light on the tail. The
pilot's instruments are either painted with luminous
paint, or he can switch'on little bulbs, which, though
shaded from his eyes, just give him enough light to see his
instruments. He is also provided with a portable Aldis
lamp, which is like a small searchlight, with which he can
signal, in addition to white lights above and below, fixed
to the aeroplane.

In order to show the pilot where and in what direction
to land, a series of flares are laid out on the aerodrome in
the shape of an "L," with the long arm parallel to the
direction of the wind. The pilot brings his aeroplane
down and lands it along the "L," finishing up his run
after landing somewhere between the two flares that
mark the ends of the transverse arm of the "L." At
least that is what he aims at doing. The most elementary
form of flare is a bucket filled with some petrol and oil
and perhaps some old rags which act as a wick. The
modern flare, though not quite so simple as this, works
on the same principle. When landing, the pilot does not
look at the ground, which he could not see to any Extent
if he did look, but uses the perspective of the flares form-
ing the long arm of the "L" to give him the level of the
ground. The disadvantage of flares in Iraq was that on
a still night the smoke from them formed a pall which
used to hang about 50 feet above the ground, and make
it rather difficult for the pilot to see just as he was going
to land.

The aeroplanes were also equipped with two flares, one
under each wing tip, which could be ignited electrically by
the pilot, who pressed a button on his instrument board.
These "Holt" flares were like fireworks and gave a
dazzlingly bright light for about three minutes. They